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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF WORLD PEACE’ 


Sir M. Zafrullah Khan 


The International Court of Justice is one of the six principal organs 
of the United Nations, and is described in the Charter as its principal 
judicial organ. The Court and its predecessor, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, were the result of a profound change in the approach 
towards inter-state problems. Through the centuries, the usual method 
of settling international disputes was through diplomatic means. But 
when diplomacy failed, the only alternative was recourse to arms. Un- 
fortunately arms were tesorted to quite eagerly and without much com- 
punction because war itself was regarded as a pursuit which was both 
honourable and desirable. During some periods of history the normal 
rule of conduct was ‘if you have strength and if the exercise of that strength 
can bring any benefit or credit to your country, you will be to blame if you 
do not have recourse to force.’ 


With the turn of the century people began to reflect on the fact that 
very seldom did the common people wish to fight. However, when a deci- 
sion to fight was taken, the common people went forward and fought. 
Thinkers began to reflect that there was something wrong in this method 
of settling disputes, particularly having regard to the fact that within 
the domestic sphere of all civilized states the method of settling disputes 
by judicial means or by recourse to arbitration had for centuiies worked 
successfully. About the time of the Boer War people began to ask if it 
was always right to have recourse to force to settle disputes. Thereafter 
at a series of conferences held at The Hague certain conventions were 
hammered out for states to have recourse to international arbitration 
for the settlement of their disputes. 


The first Hague Convention of 1899 provided that states adhering to it 
would have recourse to inte1national arbitration, and what was known as 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration was set up. That was the first 
international body set up for the purpose of settlement, by judicial process, 
of international disputes. Now the Permanent Court of Arbitration was 
a panel of arbitrators. It did not function all the time, but if any two 
or more states had a dispute and they agreed to settle it through arbitra- 
tion, they could nominate atbitrators from the panel and submit their 
dispute to it. 








1 From an address delivered at a mesting of the Institute. 
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After the First World War, particularly because of the destruction 
caused by it, the desire for the peaceful settlement of disputes became 
keener. Largely under the influence of the idealism of President Wilson 
of the United States, the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice came into being. This Court was the first inter- 
national organ which was in continuous session for the purpose of settling 
international disputes through judicial processes. After the Second Word 
War a further step was taken to encourage and facilitate judicial settlement 
of international disputes. When the United Nations was set up it was 
decided to endow it with a judicial organ. Thus the Court emerg¢d as 
one of the principal organs of the United Nations. Though it has a 
different name and Statute, which is part of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the present Court is very largely a continuation of the 
former Permanent Court of International Justice. 


The Charter of the United Nations lays down that one of the main 
purposes of the organisation is to secure the settlement of international 
disputes through peaceful methods. One such method available is, of 
course, through judicial processes. Another method is negotiation 
through diplomatic channels. When they fail there are mediation and 
conciliation either through the United Nations machinety or through the 
assistance of sister states. Finally, there is international arbitration and, 
where possible, judicial settlement. 


The Statute of the Court is a reproduction very largely of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which by virtue of its 
inclusion in the Charter of the United Nations, is a part of the Charter 
itself. The Judges of the Court are drawn from as widely different regions 
as possible. Their total number is fifteen. They are elected by the United 
Nations, i.e. by the General Assembly and the Security Council sitting at 
the same time, but separately. The candidates who obtain an absolute 
majority of votes in both are declared elected. Under this system, the 
first elections to the Court took place in January 1946 at the London 
session of the General Assembly. The Statute provides for a term of nine 
years. If the matter was left at that, the greater part of the Court would 
be renewed frequently and there would be in it no continuity, such as is 
essential for any judicial organ which has to settle also the principles by 
which it should be guided. Immediately after the first election, therefore, 
the Secretariat was directed to draw up rules to determine which five of 
the fifteen judges should retire after the first three years, which after six 
years and which after nine years. Thus only one-third of the Court gets 
renewed at onetime. But there is a provision that a Judge whose term 
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has expired may be nominated and is eligible for re-election so that the 
Court today has some judges who have been sitting ever since February 
1946. This has assured continuity. 


The Court’s jurisdiction is of two descriptions. One is advisory. 
Any organ of the United Nations or any of the specialised agencies, which 
have been so authorised, may request an advisory opinion from the Court 
on any question of law within the sphere of their own particular activities. 
Thus, for example, the Security Council or the General Assembly may ask 
the Court for an opinion on any question of law that arises with regard to 
any problems with which it may be concerned. Advisory opinions of the 
Court by their very nature are only advisory. Therefore, in strict legal 
sense they are not binding upon anybody. But in as much as an advisory 
opinion would be requested by one of the organs or one of the specialised 
agencies of the United Nations, and the Court is the judicial organ of the 
United Nations, naturally they would be morally bound to accept it. 
Hitherto they have done so. 


The more interesting jurisdiction of the Court is that with regard to 
contentious cases. In the exercise of this jurisdiction the Court functions 
in a strictly judicial sense. This jurisdiction is limited to disputes between 
sovereign states and cannot be invoked when one of the two parties to 
the dispute is not a sovereign state. Since both parties are sovereign 
states, the jurisdiction must ultimately be based upon the consent of the 
states concerned. This may arise in three ways. The normal method is 
that it is open to any state to deposit a declaration with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, accepting the jurisdiction of the Court 
under Article 36 of the Statute. The declaration may be either conditional, 
cr unconditional. It may be on ccndition of reciprocity on the part of 
certain states or for a certain time. When several states have made such 
deposits, then, between those states, on a reciprocal basis, the Court 
would have compulsory jurisdiction over the type of disputes mentioned 
in those declarations, to the extent to which the declarations of those 
states are co-extensive. Let me illustrate this. Suppose a state files a 
declaration and accepts the jurisdiction of the Court with regard to matters 
A, B, C, D, and E. Another state files a declaration and accepts the 
jurisdiction of the Court with regard to matters C and E. Then between 
those two states the Court has jurisdiction in respect of matters C and E 
only, because C and E are common to the two declarations. But the first 
state would be subject to the Court’s jurisdiction in respect of matters A 
and B vis-a-vis another state if the latter has accepted the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion over matters A and B. This was, incidentally, the principle on which 
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the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s dispute was decided. True, it was ina 
sense a dispute between a company and a state but a state may at any 
time take up the case of any of its nationals, including corporations, and 
take that case to the Court provided the dispute raises questions of inter- 
national law and comes under one of the categories provided for under 
Article 36 of the Statute. Those categories are the interpretation of any 
treaty, agreemznt or convention, the ascertainment of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an international obligation, or 
the assessment of damages in respect of property. 


The Court is bound to decide disputes that come before it according to 
principles cf international law. The Court cannot on its own decide the 
disputes according to the general principles of equity, justice and fairplay, 
but it may if it is asked to do so by the parties to the dispute. They may 
say nothing about it, in which case the Court must ascertain the principles 
of international law that are applicable to the case and apply those prin- 
ciples to the facts of the case. But so far no request has ever been made 
to the Court to decide a dispute on general principles of equity, justice and 
fairplay, partly for the reason that these principles are even more indeter- 
minate than the principles of international Jaw. The Court tries to see 
what are the principles of international law which should be applied to a 
dispute. After all, international law is not a body of statute law and 
nobody has set down or enacted the principles of international law. 
These principles are still in the process of slow development. 


The Charter has laid down that not only must the United Nations mzeke 
an effort for the settlement of international disputes by peaceful methods, 
but must also make provision for the development of international law. 
For that purpose the United Nations has set up the International Law 
Commission which sits at Geneva for a ten-week session every year. 
The members take up a particular topic; they study it; they discuss it and 
formulate in respect of it principles of international law. Their reports 
are submitted to the United Nations. The General Assembly, at its 
annual session, considers reports from the International Law Commission 
and passes resolutions on it. The principles approved by the General 
Assembly are formulated into conventions. By adhering to these con- 
ventions, the states declare their acceptance of the principles embodied 
in them. In this way the United Nations is endeavouring to develop 
international law on an authoritative basis. This work has not yet gone 
very far. In the meantime, the Court has to function. Article 38 of the 
Statute of the Court lays down quite broadly the sources from which the 
Court might draw the principles of international law. Those sources, 
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again, are treaties, conventions and the writings of eminent international 
lawyers. Then there are the general principles of law recognised by 
civilized nations. True, domestic law, as such, is not binding upon the 
Court, but if any principles of it have been acted upon by nations, it is a 
sure indication that there is a convention for its being acted upon. Re- 
cognised international jurists have become the main source of international 
law. Judgments of the Permanent Court of International Justice, the 
International Arbitration Courts or other international arbitration bodies, 
are other sources. The Court considers all such sources as are placed 
before it, classifies them and examines them. This process is not perhaps 
as active as it is in domestic courts. Judges do not make law; they may 
interpret it and apply it. But in that process, to some extent by declaring 
what the meaning of a particular interpretation of law is, the judges might 
be supposed to be making law. The Court is very cautions and its activi- 
ties are also very limited at the moment. When matters are argued before 
the Court, there is scarcely a case in which some precedent either from 
the previous judgments of this Court or its predecessor is not quoted. 
The previous judgments of the Permanent Court are not binding on the 
present Court in the sense in which previous judgments of domestic courts 
are binding on domestic courts. Naturally, the Court pays the highest 
1egaid to whatever may have been said previously on the same question 
of international law. 


The disputes that are brought before the Court must naturally be of a 
legal character, and all of them must fall within the sphere of international 
law. That is very important. But suppose a state takcs up a dispute 
not between itself-and another sovereign state (which would ulways be a 
matter of international law, in that sphere), but a dispute on behalf of one 
of its nationals, whether that national is an individual or a corporation, 
and seeks to take it to the Court. The mere fact that this is a dispute 
with another state will not give it a character of which the Court can take 
cognizance. Tne dispute must fall within the sphere of international law. 
I shall illustrate it with reference to a case that recently came before the 
Court. Last year, we had to decide a dispute between France and Norway 
regarding a certain loan that the Government of Norway had raised to- 
wards the end of the last century in the international market: There were 
a number of French bond holders, and it was alleged on behalf of France 
that these bonds carried a guaranteed payment of interest. Later on, all 
currencies were devalued, the French currency being more serioucly 
affected than the others. Norway went on paying in ordinary francs, 
whereas France demanded that Norway was bound to pay in gold francs. 
That raised a very serious questicn. The French Government eventually 
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found that the matter could not be settled through diplomatic negotiations. 
Therefore, they took up the case of the French bond holders. Now one 
of the questions raised in the case was the question of the Jaw applicable 
to aloan of this kind, which does nct fall in the sphete of international law. 
However, it was argued that this was a loan between two states and natu- 
rally it would not be governed by the legal system of either cf the two 
states. But when a loan had been floated by a state in the international 
market, the remedy of the creditors must be determined in accordance 
with the domestic law of the operating state. Therefore, this was not a 
question of international law and the Court could not have jurisdiction 
in respect of it. Thus any disputes that are brought before the Court 
must be legal disputes. The Court is not authorised to consider political 
or other non-legal disputes. 


The membership of the Court is 15 and it is not possible that a naticnal 
of every state should be on the bench of the Court. Therefore, very 
often the situation arises when one or some of the parties have a judge or 
judges in the Court but others do not. That creates a pcsition of in- 
equality. The Statute makes provision for that, not by disqualifying the 
judge who happens tc be a national of one of the parties, but by authcris- 
ing the party that has no national on the Court, to ncminate a judge to 
sit on the Court during the pendency of the case. A judge so nominated 
is called a judge ad hoc, and for the purpose of the dispute, he enjoys the 
same position as the other judges. In the Portugal-India case, neither 


of the two parties had a judge en the Court and cons: quently both of them 
nominated a judge each, sc that the membership of the Court for the 


purposes of that case rose to 17. As regards the France and Norway case, 
both of them had a judge each on the Court. 


The quorum of the Court, as laid down in the Statute, is 9, but not 
less than 11 judges sit to hear a case.. Normally all the judges sit to hear a 
case, unless any one of them should be disqualified. The question of dis- 
qualification arises when a judge has been associated with the case befcre 
being elected a judge of the Court. He is not qualified to sit when that 
matter comes up before the Court for a decision. There is a provision in 
the Statute that the Court shall, every year at the beginning cf the session, 
if it wishes to do so, elect a Panel of Summary Procedure. Five judges 
serve on this Panel and two judges are nominated to take the place of 
any of the five who are unable to sit. Parties to a dispute may request 
that the case should be decided by a Panel of Summary Procedure in 
which case, the judgmeat of the Panel would be the judgment of 
the Court. 
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_ + [have explained how the jurisdiction of the Court could be established 
through declarations under the statute. But in case of disputes that arise 
out of an alleged breach of a treaty, convention or agreement, which itself 
provides that, if there is such a dispute, it should be determined by the 
Court, the jurisdiction is already established. In the third case, if there is 
a dispute and the parties to it agree to refer it to the Court the jurisdiction 
of the Court is established by such agreement and reference. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : Why did the loans case not fall in the sphere of inter- 
national law as did the Anglo-Iranian Oil dispute? 


Sir M. Zafrullah Khan : {1 did not say or imply that France was not 
permitted to bring the case before the Court. It came to the Court. 
The Court heard the matter and came to the conclusion that it was not a 
fit case to be decided by it. 


Question : What was the basis on which the case was ultimately 
decided ? 


Sir M. Zafrullah Khan : The case was ultimately decided on the ques- 
tion of reciprocity of the two declarations. That is a very interesting 
point. According to the Norwegian declaration, the jurisdiction of the 
Court in terms of Article 36 of the Statute had been accepted and no 
reservation was made. It was said that with regard to all disputes men- 
tioned in paragraph 4 of Article 36 the jurisdiction of the Court was 
accepted vis-a-vis any other state accepting the same jurisdicticn. But 
France, in accepting the jurisdiction of the Court, had made certain 
reservations in its declaration. One of the reservations was that the 
declaration would not apply to matters which in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of Fiance were matters of domestic jurisdiction. Therefore, 
on the principle of reciprocity, said Norway, you must read our declara- 
tion as if that reservation had been made in our declaration also. In our 
opinion, said France, this is a matter of domestic law and the Court was 
bound to accept that reservation. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 
case was taken by the British Government to the Court. Iran pleaded 
that this was a dispute which might be covered by the declaration of the 
United Kingdom accepting the jurisdiction of the Court, but was not 
covered by the declaration which Iran had made. The Court held that it 
was not covered by the Iranian declaration. Therefore, the Court did not 
take cognizance of it. But there is one matter of interest. The British 
Judge of the Court who was then its President could not preside. He was 
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not disqualified from sitting, but he had to give his place to the Vice- 
President. He voted with the majoiity saying the Court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case. 


Question : What can the International Court of Justice do in regard 
to international friction in view of the fact that the Court has no powers 
to enforce its decisions as the domestic courts have ? 


Sir M. Zafrullah Khan : The Court represents only one of the methods 
of peaceful settlement of international disputes, the others being negotia- 
tion, mediation, conciliaticn and arbitration. By the nature of things, 
the function of the Court is limited. It is not the fault of the Court that 
its jurisdiction does not extend beyond what the Statute lays down in 
paragraph 35. At San Francisco in 1945 there was quite a body of opinion 
which put forward the proposal that the membership of the United Nations 
should carry with it the acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court with regard to whatever type of dispute might be brought up, but 
the proposed member-states, especially the bigger ones, were not ready 
for that. 


It is true the Court has no means of enforcing its decisions 
or judgments. In the first place, the Court is only a judicial 
body with regard to contentious cases. Its function under the Statute is 
only to decide a matter and give its decision. The enforcement of the 
decision is expressly committed by the terms of the Charter (Article 94) 
to the Security Council. The Security Council is the executive organ of 
the United Nations. The Court 1s the judicial body which decides what 
is right or wrong in any given case. Article 94, for the first time in inter- 
national history, lays down a moral obligation to carry out the 
decisions of the Court, while the second paragraph says that the Security 
Council has power to make any recommendation or to take any acticn 
that it may consider necessary for the enforcement of the Court’s judg- 


ments. 


Almost every judgment which the Court has given did have the effect 
of lessening or avoiding international friction. 
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THE NEW MALAYA! 
Tunku Mohamed 


The Federation of Malaya, or to give its correct name The Perse- 
ketuan Tanah Melayu, covers an area which is between latitudes 1° and 7° 
North and longitudes 100° and 105° East. It is slightly smaller than East 
Pakistan, and three-fourths of it is still under jungle. A central chain of 
mountains rising to more than 7,000 feet divides East Malaya from West 
Malaya. It has a coast-line of 1200 miles, an average rainfall of 90 
inches and a remarkable climate with a maximum temperature of 90°F 
and a minimum of 74°F. We have only one season. Although we also 
have the rainy season and the dry season, one can never trust the weather; 
even during the driest months we can expect the rain. 

The Federation of Malaya is made up of 11 States, nine of them having 
their own constitutional Rulers as the head of Government, and the re- 
maining two having each a Governor. This distinction results from the 
fact that the nine States were independent Malay States under British 
protection and the other two were British colonies. The constitution of 
the Federation of Malaya, before its independence, was that the nine Malay 
States had treaties with the British Government providing for British 
protection against external aggression. In return the Malay Rulers agreed 
to accept a British officer in their respective States whose advice had to be 
taken except on matters relating to religion and Malay customs. These 
treaties were freely entered into between each of the Rulers on the one 
side and the British Government on the other. The preamble to these 
treaties had the following words: ‘In token of friendship which His 
Majesty the King bears on His Highness the Sultan....” 


The two Settlements of Malacca and Penang were British colonies 
and as such had not the same political status as the Malay States. How- 
ever, with independence, the British Government declared that these 
two Settlements should cease to form part of the Queen’s Dominions and 
that Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain should cease to exercise any 
sovereignty over them. Thus, we find today that these two Settlements 
became the State of Malacca and the State of Penang, each under a 
Governor, and the nine Malay States continued to retain their original 
status. All the eleven States became component parts of the Federation 
of Malaya on an equal basis. 


Malaya attained its independence by peaceful means. We are proud 
of this fact, because we feel we have set an example to the world that the 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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birth of a nation can come to pass peacefully and happily. A further 
fact regarding the birth of the New Malaya is that we have inherited, what 


I might call, a running concern. 


Attainment of independence without bloodshed was by no means an 
easy achievement as the problems we had to face were two-fold. We had 
to come to agreement with the British Government, and we had to agree 
amongst ourselves and put up a united demand. With a multi-racial 
nation consisting of 3 million Malays, 2.25 million Chinese and about 
-75 million Indians, this was a difficult and complicated business. Since 
all these races differ in religion, customs and outlook on life, it 
required leadership of the highest order to weld the diverse people 
into one solid community. The credit for this achievement goes almost 
entirely to our Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, who as the head 
of the United Malays National Organisation received the full confidence 
and support of the Malayan Chinese Association and the Malayan Indian 
Congress. These three organisations formed an alliance and jointly, as a 
body, put up proposals to the British Government for the complete in- 
dependence of the Federation of Malaya. These proposals received the 
blessings of Their Highnesses the Rulers of the Malay States, without whose 
concurrence no change in the status of the country could be effected. 


I would now like to say something about the salient features of our new 
constitution. Before I do so, I would like to say that perhaps the consti- 
tution does not satisfy fully all the elements of the population, but with the 
country’s multi-racial population the present constitution is the best that 


could be achieved. 


This constitution was originally drafted by an independent body of 
constitutional experts from the United Kingdom, Australia, Pakistan and 
India. I would like to take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude 
to the Pakistani member Mr. Justice Abdul Hamid, who took a very pro- 
minent part in framing the draft constitution. I would add that a great 
deal of the minority report submitted by Mr. Justice Abdul Hamid was 
incorporated in the constitution in its final form. 


Under the constitution Islam is the religion of the Federation but 
other religions may be practised in peace and harmony. The national 
language is the Malay language, but no one is prohibited or prevented from 
using (otherwise than for official purposes), teaching or learning any other 
language. For a period of 10 years after independence, and thereafter 
until Parliament otherwise provides, English may be used in the legisla- 
tures and for official purposes. 
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As in other enlightened democracies, our constitution recognises the 
liberty of person, freedom of speech and equality before law. 


I mentioned just now that the people of Malaya are of many races. 
Not all of them are however Federal citizens. It is the intention of the 
Malay Government to allow as many as possible of these alien races 
(who are loyal to the Federation) to become nationals of the new Federa- 
tion and so entitle them to franchise. A short term of residence is all that 
is necessary to qualify them to make applications for citizenship. The new 
citizenship law enables a person, not born in the Federation, but who has 
been residing in it for a period amounting in the aggregate to not less than 
8 years out of the last 12 years, to make an application to the appropriate 
authority to become a citizen of the Federation. Generally speaking 
it would be a simple matter for those who wish to acquire citizenship, 
provided they were residents of the Federation of Malaya or were born 
there before independence. In the case of the latter category, 5 years’ 
residence is all that is necessary to qualify them. Furthermore, any per- 
son who has served satisfactorily for a period of not less than three years 
in full time service or for a period of not less than 4 years in part time 
service in such of the armed forces of the Federation as may be prescribed 
by the Government, is eligible for a certificate of naturalisation. 


The supreme head and the executive authority of the Federation is His 
Majesty the Yang di Pertuan Agong (the Paramount Ruler) who is elected 
by the Conference of Rulers. He is also the supreme head of the armed 
forces of the Federation of Malaya. His term of office is five years and is 
not likely to be elected on the expiry of his term. Under the constitution 
every ruler is qualified to become the Head of the State. The method of 
election is as follows: The office of the Paramount Ruler shall be offered 
to the senior most ruler, seniority being determined by the date of acces- 
sion to the throne. If he does not accept the office, it will be offered to 
the ruler who is next on the list and so on until a ruler accepts. But the 
appointment is not made unless at least five out of nine members of the 
Conference have voted in favour of it. 


I have mentioned cursorily the Conference of Rulers. This Confer- 
ence consists of the Rulers of the 9 Malay States and the Governors of 
the two States of Penang and Malacca. The Conference exercises the 
following functions: 


1. Electing the Paramount Ruler. 


2. Agreeing or disagreeing to the extension of Religious Acts, obser- 
vances or Ceremonies to the Federation as a whole. 
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3. Consenting, or withholding’ consent, to any law and making or 
giving advice on any appointment, which under the Federal consti- 
tution, requires the consent of the Conference, or to be made by 
or after consultation with the Conference. - 


4. The Conference may also deliberate on questions of national 
policy (e.g. changes in immigration policy) and any other matter 
that it thinks fit. 


The Conference shall be consulted before any change in policy affecting the 
administration is contemplated. 


For purposes of proceedings relating to the election or removal of a 
Paramount Ruler or relating solely to the privileges, position, honours and 
dignities of Their Highnesses or to religious acts, observances or cere- 
monies, the Governors of Malacca and Penang shall not be members of the 
Conference of Rulers. 


I now come to the legislative authority of the Federation. This is 
vested in a Parliament which consists of the Paramount Ruler and the two 
Houses of Parliament, respectively known as the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Senate shall consist of elected and appointed 
members as follows: 


(a) Two members elected from each State; and 


(b) 16 members appointed by the Paramount Ruler. Members to be 
so appointed shall be persons who in the opinion of the Paramount 
Ruler have rendered distinguished public service or have achieved 
distinction in the professions, commerce, industry, agriculture, 
cultural activities, or social service or are representatives of racial 
minorities or are capable of representing the interests of the 
aborigines. 


The term of office of a member of the Senate is 6 years and shall not be 
affected by the dissolution of Parliament. 


The House of Representatives shall consist of 100 members. 


For both Houses membership is limited to citizens resident in the 
Federation. 


I have so far dwelt on the set-up at the Federation level. On the 
State level, each State has its own constitution with His Highness the Ruler 
of the State (in the case of Penang and Malacca, the Governor) being at 
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the head of the Government. The Ruler or the Governor, as the case 
may be, governs the State with the advice of his Executive Council. The 
body responsible for legislation at State level is what is known as the 
Legislative Assembly. Under the Federal Constitution, certain matters 
are listed in respect of which the State has the power to legislate. Broadly 
speaking, these matters pertain to Muslim law, local government 
and land tenure. On the other hand, the Parliament is empowered 
to make laws on matters which affect the country as a whole, such as ex- 
ternal affairs, defence, internal security, Federation citizenship and na- 
turalisation, finance including currency and savings banks and allied 
subjects, trade, education, medicine and health. 


There is also a provision whereby the Federal Government and the 
tate Government can legislate concurrently. Such matters relate to social 
welfare, scholarships, protection of wild animals and wild birds, town 
and country planning, public health, sanitation and prevention of diseases, 
drainage and irrigation. 


About the judiciary, I would like to mention one interesting point. 
Generally, our judicial system is based on the British system of justice. 
We have the lower courts and the Supreme or High Court. Appeals from 
the lower courts are heard by the Supreme Court. Matters originally 
heard by the Supreme Court may on appeal be referred by the Paramount 
Ruler to the Privy Council. The Paramount Ruler may make arrange- 
ments with H. M. the Queen of Great Britain for reference to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council of appeals from the Supreme Court of 
the Federation of Malaya. Subject to this provision, an appeal shall lie 
from the Supreme Court to the Paramount Ruler in any case in which. 
such appeal is allowed by Federal law and in respect of which provision 
for reference to the said Judicial Committee is made by or under the 
enactments regulating the proceedings of the Judicial Committee. 


There is one épecial provision in the constitution, which I must touch 
upon, and that is with regard to the special position of the Malays. This 
provides for the reservation of quotas in respect of public services, scholar- 
ships and other similar educational or training facilities and the issue of 
permits. It is specifically provided that, in giving special treatment to the 
Malays, no one should be deprived of his rights and privileges, permits or 
licences accruing to him or enjoyed or held by him. This special provision 
was the subject of heated arguments in the Legislative Council, when the 
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Federal constitution was being debated. It was pointed out during the 
debate, and the position was accepted by the Council, that the special privi- 
lege was not new, but a continuation of what had gone before. The Malays 
are economically backward. Until recently their attitude has been that 
so long as they have a roof to live under and sufficient food for their family 
and are allowed to practise their religion, they are happy and ask for 
nothing more. The result is that unless special protection is given to 
them, it will be quite impossible for them to come up to the standard 
achieved by the Malayan Chinese and Malayan Indians. The Council 
also recognized that an economically depressed Malay community in a 
prosperous Malaya will not mean a peaceful Malaya since the depressed 
Malay will never be able to achieve the desired degree of cooperation with 
the substantially more prosperous non-Malay communities. It is there- 
fore in the long-term interest of all the peoples of Malaya to support 
measures which will enable the Malays to improve their economic status. 


A few words may now be said about the problems which the new 
Malaya is facing. The Government’s two big “headaches” are communism 
and communalism. Our trouble with the Communist terrorists started in 
1939, when the British, before they retreated from Malaya during the 
Japanese War, armed certain sections of the people, mainly the Chinese, 
to fight a guerilla warfare during the occupation of Malaya by the 
Japanese. After the Japanese surrender in 1945, an offer was made to all 
the people who bore arms against the Japanese (they were then known as 
the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army) to surrender their arms on 
payment of the equivalent of about 450 rupees per head. The members 
of this force were not satisfied with the offer. When they failed to obtain 
a larger sum, which they considered was their due, they went underground 
in 1948. To attract a following, they called themselves Malayan People’s 
Anti-British Army, under the guise of fighting the British to drive them 
out of Malaya. Now that Malaya has attained independence without 
their assistance, it is difficult for them to justify their continued resistance 
against the elected Government of the people. The latest position as re- 
gards the terrorists’ war is that a few days ago the Prime Minister received 
a letter from the Communist leader Chin Peng, calling for talks to “‘obtain 
a just and fair agreement to end the war.”” The Prime Minister announced 
his willingness to send his representative to meet Ching Peng’s at a pre- 
liminary meeting to ascertain if the Communist leader had accepted the 
principle of surrender, the proposed meeting being for the sole purpose 
of discussing arrangements for the surrender. We now have to wait for 
the outcome of this preliminary talk. For the present the Communist 
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terrorists have only a nuisance value. They are in hiding in the jungle 
most of the time and occasionally come out to molest or cause harm to 
military personnel when they are able to catch them unawares. 


With regard to the second problem viz. communalism, I have already 
given population figures by race. Malaya is unique in this respect, hav- 
ing half of its population drawn from alien races. It is therefore a matter 
of great concern to all responsible people to ensure that communalism 
does not show its ugly head. Until now we have been very fortunate in 
that the various races have lived in peace and harmony, thanks to the 
efforts of their respective leaders. It is the fervent prayer of every true 
Malayan that this happy state of affairs should continue. The prosperity, 
happiness and well-being of the country depends a great deal on the unity 
of all races and, to quote from the Prime Minister’s talk at one of his 
Press Conferences, “‘much work must be done to impress upon them 
[the people] the true significance of loyalty to Malaya.” 


A great drive on the part of the Malayan Chinese Association in parti- 
cular is now being carried on to induce those who are not yet citizens to 
make the necessary application. In fact if the desire is there, it is only a 
matter of fulfilling the residence qualification and the qualification of 
possessing a good character for an alien to become a Federal citizen, the 
constitution having provided that for a period of one year from the date 
of independence the qualification of the possession of an elementary 
knowledge of the Malay language shall be dispensed with. 


A few words may be added about the education policy of Malaya. 
Young boys and girls are taught to look up to Malaya as the object of 
their loyalty while they are in their class rooms. The new education 
policy provides in the schools a sound education through a national 
system, based on a common syllabus. Hitherto, any person, individually 
or collectively, could run a school in any manner he liked. The text 
books to be used were not authoritatively prescribed. In fact it was in 
many Chinese schools that communism was bred. Happily greater control 
has now been asserted in respect of school management and text books. 
This new policy could help to lessen the possibility of children imbibing 
communism and communalism. 


Despite the difficulties to which I have referred, I have every confidence 
that under the able and wise guidance of our Prime Minister Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, a great many of the problems will be solved. His sin- 
cerity of purpose has been recognized by all sections of the population 
and this quality has won him a great following. If I may venture to 
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forecast the future I would say that economically the Federation of Malaya 
need have no fear. Our financial position is sound, despite the drain in 
fighting the communists. We have tin and rubber, which are greatly 
sought by world markets. Our timber industry can be expanded, as three- 
fourths of Malaya is under jungle. With these assets and with the good 
will of all nations, I have every hope that my country will be able to play 
a not unworthy part in the comity of nations. 


THE CYPRUS ISSUE' 
General Muzaffer Goksenin 


In ancient times about which our knowledge depends more on legend 
than on history, Cyprus seems to have been a thoroughfare of peoples and 
conquerors, whose traces are found in the entire Middle and Near East 
and even in Europe and North Africa. The facts of history begin to 
appear about the middle of the seventh century with an alternation of the 
Caliphs and the emissaries of Byzantium as in the following table: 


647— 649 .. Caliphate 

649 — 802 .. Byzantium 

802 — 963 .. Caliphate 

963 — 1184 .. Byzantium 

1184 — 1192 .. The Crusaders (Richard I) 

1192 — 1489 .. The Kingdom of Jerusalem (Lusignan) 
1489 — 1571 .. Venice 

1571 — 1878 .. Turkey 

1878 — 1923 .. Turkey-Great Britain 

Since 1923 .. Great Britain. 


This table shows that even in the distant past Cyprus has never be- 
longed to Greece and that Turkey is the only power to whom Cyprus has 
belonged—under her exclusive sovereignty for a period of three centuries 
and together with Great Britain for half a century. The joint rule with 
Great Britain was established under the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1878, 
according to which the Ottoman Empire, while it maintained its sovereignty 
over the island, entrusted the administration of the island to Great Britain 
as a measure of common defence against the probable aggression by the 
Tzarist Empire. In 1923 full sovereignty over the island devolved upon 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Lausanne which was signed by Greece also. 


1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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During the period 1571-1923, Cyprus and Turkey lived in such a 
state of interpenetration that the island was not covsidered by anyone, 
including its inhabitants, as anything other than a province cf Turkey. 
The fact that today more than 300,000 Cypriot Turks have their homes in 
Turkey and that most of them still have some members of their families 
living on the island is eloquent evidence of that interpenetration. Indeed 
at one time, during the eighteenth century, the majority of the population 
of the island was Turkish. That this majority subsequently dwindled 
was never considered by Turkey as an upset in the equilibrium in the com- 
position of the island’s population because, when Cyprus was a part of 
Turkey, no one sought to evaluate the composition of the island’s popula- 
tion otherwise than by considering it in terms of the whole of the territory 
of Turkey, of which Cyprus was an integral part. 


At the present time, the total population of the island is about 500,000. 
Of this about 120,000 are of Turkish origin, who are Muslims. There are 
about 11,000 of various races and faiths other than Turks and Greeks. 
The remaining are claimed by the Greek Government to be Greeks. But 
from the ethnic point of view, almost the whole of this community belongs 
to the category of people dispersed in the Eastern Mediterranean, who 
are referred to as “‘Levantines’”. The “Levantines” of Cyprus have 
nothing in common with the Greeks, except the Greek Orthodox faith, 
under the influence of which they have adopted a Greek dialect. 


Another important fact to note is that Cyprus is only 43 miles from 
Turkey and is a natural extension of the Anatolian mainland. From 
Cyprus the nearest point to the island on the east coast of continental 
Greece is at a distance of 680 miles. Nor does Cyprus possess the means 
to be independent of external aid. Indeed, at present, it is Great Britain 
which furnishes the island with what it needs except for most of the food- 
stuffs, which are in short supply in Cyprus and are produced in Turkey. 
From this point of view,.as well as from those of its history and geography, 
the island of Cyprus is dependent on Anatolia. One must remember 
that during the Second World War, Cyprus, which was cut off from British 
supply lines, lived on the resources of Turkey. Neither economically nor 
financially is Greece in a position to cater for the needs of the island. 
The economic difficulties under which other Greek islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, suffer are an enlightening fact in this respect. 


From the strategic point of view, Cyprus is of very great importance 
for the defence of Turkey. In time of need, outside assistance to the war 
potential of Turkey can come only through her western and southern 
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ports in the Mediterranean. The western ports of Turkey are unfor- 
tunately within the effective operation area of the potential enemy, so that, 
in case of war, supplies for Turkey can come only through her southern 
ports. The Second World War made this position quite clear. 


The south-western ports can be threatened from the island of Cyprus. 
Whoever controls this island is in a position to control these Turkish ports. 
If the power that controls this island is also in control of the western islands, 
it will have effectively surrounded Turkey. No country would like to 
leave her entire security at the mercy of any single country, no matter how 
friendly that country might be. On the other hand, Cyprus has no strate- 
gic value for Greece. 


The Greek claim to Cyprus is based on the principles of self-deter- 
mination. This demand should be examined from three angles: 


1. Does Greece have the right to make such a demand? 


2. In making such a demand, whom does the Greek Government 


ae 


represent ? 


3. In what cases should the principle of self-determination be 
applied? In other words would it be right, reasonable and timely to apply 
it to Cyprus? 


Since Cyprus belongs to Great Britain, Greece has nothing to do with 
its future. Any recognition of the Greek claim on the island would 
amount to a modification of the Treaty of Lausanne, by which Cyprus was 
ceded to Britain. Hence, to argue that the Greek Government is entitled 
to bring the ‘“‘Question of Cyprus” before the United Nations would be 
equivalent to admitting that any country has the right to modify a treaty 
and to open an international discussion concerning any territory belong- 
ing to another State. It is needless to stress the gravity of the international 
complications which would arise if such a principte was ever accepted. 


Now let us see whom the Greek Government represents in its demand 
for a plebiscite? As I have already stated the population of Cyprus is 
about 500,000. I have also stated that 120,000 of that number are of 
Turkish origin. It would obviously be out of the question for this portion 
of the population to support the Greek claim. Nor is it conceivable that 
the 11,000 persons of various other races and religions would support the 
claims of Athens. There remain, then, the 369,000 persons whom Athens 
calls Greeks. But how many of them support the Greek thesis of their 
own free will? There is no doubt that, in the present disturbed 
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atmosphere, the Churches of Greece and Cyprus, sometimes backed by the 
Greek Government, have tried to create and, with Communist help, have 
to 2 certain extent succeeded in creating an atmosphere in which opinions 
are not freely expressed. It is also certain that the majority of the Ortho- 
dox Christians, who only want to live in peace, are being intimidated by 
terrorists and militant priests and are either not allowed to express their 
opinions freely or constrained to say things which are sometimes entirely 
opposed to their own convictions. 


I would now like to say something about the question whether the 
principle of self-determination can be applied to Cyprus? I want to make 
one thing clear. This noble principle is duly respected by my Government 
and the Turkish nation and we support it wherever there is a real case for 
it. But one must also consider that the conditions under which this prin- 
ciple can be applied have not yet been defined with precision and, there- 
fore, sometimes this principle can be exploited to serve different purposes. 


In this connection the ruling of the League of Nations in the case of 
the Aaland Islands in the Baltic Sea is also relevant. It will be recalled 
that in awarding these Islands to Finland, the League gave primary con- 
sideration to the factor of geographic proximity which it found of more 
weight than that of the racial composition of the people living there. 


But supposing the population factor was taken into consideration, 
the case of the several hundred thousand Greek-speaking persons on 
the island would have to be studied in conjunction with twentyfive million 
Turks and in that case, the former group would represent nothing more 
than an insignificantly small minority. Then there is the question of 
more than 300,000 Turks who have left Cyprus for various reasons. To- 
day they are to be found in Turkey, the United States, England and other 
countries. It is only fair that their votes should also be recorded in deter- 
mining the future of Cyprus. There is a precedent for such a line of ac- 
tion in international law. I may cite the case of Upper Silesia where, 
irrespective of sex, every person over the age of twenty, who was born in 
the area of plebiscite, and every body else who was living there, was en- 
titled to vote and some 350,000 Germans, who were born but were not 
resident there, were consequently entitled to vote. 


Despite its deep concern over the fate of the Turkish minority in 
Cyprus, and over the future status of the island itself, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in an endeavour to preserve Turco-Greek amity and cooperation, has 
always maintained an attitude of restraint in the face of the unfounded 
allegations and provocations from Greece. When, however, in Decem- 
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ber 1954, the Greek Government went so far as to raise the question of 
*‘self-determination”’ before the United Nations, the Turkish Government 
considered that further reticence might entail serious consequences and 
decided to intervene in the dispute. 


Addressing the Ninth Session of the General Assembly, Ambassador 
Selim Sarper, the head of Turkey’s Permanent Delegation to the United 
Nations, declared that the Greek Government’s interest in Cyprus could 
not be seriously and reasonably justified, and that not only was the Greek 
demand for self-determination devoid of juridical foundation but also 
that its realization could never be compatible with fairness and equity. 
After a debate, the General Assembly decided by an overwhelming majo- 
Tity, not to consider this item further. 


Not content with this decision, the Greek Government again applied 
in July 1955 for the “‘Cyprus Question” to be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations. When the matter came before the General Assembly late 
in September, Ambassador Sarper again rebutted the Greek arguments, 
pointing out that there had been no change in the circumstances that would 
warrant a reversal of the Assembly’s previous decision. On this occasion, 
the General Assembly upheld a recommendation of the General Committee 
that the “Question” should not be included in the agenda. 


Meanwhile, because developments on the island were imperilling 
the common defence of the whole region, the British Government issued 
in June 1955 an invitation to the Turkish and Greek Governments to send 
representatives to confer with them in London on “‘political and defence 
questions which affect the Eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus”. 
The Tripartite Conference resulting from this initiative opened in London 
on 29 August 1955. At this Conference the Turkish Government’s views 
were clearly set forth by the then Acting Foreign Minister of Turkey, 
Mr. Fatin Rustu Zorlu. The Conference was unable to reach an agree- 
ment upon the future of Cyprus and was adjourned on 7 September. 


Terrorist activities, which had not ceased on the island during the 
Conference, were at once intensified. Not only members of the security 
forces but many innocent persons were wounded or murdered by EOKA, 
the underground terrorist organization. Both the Turks and the Greeks 
have frequently been attacked and EOKA has not hesitated to enlist school 


children in its campaign. 


On his arrival in Cyprus in October 1955, the new Governor Sir John 
Harding held a series of talks with Archbishop Makarios, leader of the 
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Greek Cypriots but to no purpose. Further talks and exchanges of letters, 
which proved equally ineffective, took place .from November 1955 to 
February 1956, when the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
flew to the island for personal talks with the Archbishop. But he also 
was unable to achieve anything. On 9 March, by an order of the Governor, 
Archbishop Makarios was deported to the Seychelles. 


In July 1956, the British Government asked Lord Radcliffe to draw 
up new constitutional proposals for the island.’ Lord Radcliffe’s report 
was submitted to both Greek and Turkish Governments in December and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies visited Athens and Ankara in order 
to discuss the report and other proposals of his Government. 


Lord Radcliffe’s report envisages that all powers of self-government, 
excepting those which, under the Constitution, must be retained by Her 
Majesty’s Government, would be entrusted to a Legislative Assembly. 
At the same time the reasonable anxieties of the minorities of the island 
would be taken care of. The executive power would be in the hands of a 
Chief Minister and Cabinet Ministers responsible to the popular Assembly. 
The power of levying taxes, the control of the budget and the general 
powers to make laws would be vested in the Assembly. Three subjects 
would be reserved for the British Governor, namely, foreign affairs, defence 
and internal security. It was, however, proposed to form a Joint Council 
of Cyprus, presided over by the Governor, for the discussion of matters 
or policies that fall on the border-line of the two fields. The Greek 
Cypriots would have an overall majority in the Legislative Assembly, while 
a proportion of seats was guaranteed to the Turkish Cypriots. The 
Turkish Cypriots would also have a standing member in the Cabinet to 
take care of their community’s interest. Legislation affecting those in- 
terests was not to be passed without the consent of two-thirds of their 
elected members. There would be constitutional guarantees for freedom 
from discrimination, freedom of religion, education, etc. The guardian of 
these guarantees would be the Supreme Court in the case of legislation, 
and a Tribunal of Guarantors, in the case of executive actions. 


The report did not contain any proposal regarding self-determina- 
tion because the terms of reference given by the British Government to 
Lord Radcliffe were to work out a system of self-government under the 
British Crown. However, when introducing the proposals in the House 
of Commons, the Colonial Secretary made clear his Government’s 
stand concerning the issue of self-determination. He said: ‘‘Her 
Majesty’s Government have already affirmed their recognition of the 
principle of self-determination. When the international and strategic 
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situation permits, and provided that self-government is working satis- 
factorily, Her Majesty’s Government will be ready to review the question 
of the application of self-determination.” He added: ‘When the time 
comes for this review, that is, when these conditions have been fulfilled, it 
will be the purpose of Her Majesty’s Government tc ensure that any exercise 
of self-determination should be affected in such a manner that the Turkish 
Cypriot community, no less than the Greek Cypriot community, shall in 
the special circumstances of Cyprus, be given freedom to decide for them- 
selves their future status.” In other words, the island will first have self- 
government and, when ceitain conditions have been fulfilled, both Turkish 
and Greek communities will kave the right to speak about their future. 
Therefore, at the time of the application of the principle of self-determi- 
nation if the Turkish community express the desire to live separately, the 
island will be partitioned. 


Turkey rightly maintained the view that any changein the status quo 
of the island should automatically be brought about after consulting the 
previous ruler Turkey and not Greece. But since then, the trend in inter- 
national politics has takensuch a grave turn that the Turkish Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that it should make certain sacrifices with 
regard to this question. In fact, as a result of the relentless activities of 
the terrorists as well as of the Greek Government who lends support 
to them, it became impossible for the various communities on the island 
to coexist. That is why the Turkish Government approved the Radcliffe 
proposals as a basis for negotiations and accepted partition as the only 
practicable solution. There is, of course, no doubt that partition is not a 
solution without serious shortcomings ; but it is the only practical one 
under the present conditions. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST' 
I. H. Qureshi 


In the Middle East today a grave and complex situation has developed 
as a result of a number of errors committed by those who are vitally con- 
cerned in the stability of that area. The Middle East is a meeting place of 
three continents, Europe, Asia and Africa. Through it pass the lines of 
sea and air communication between Europe and South-East Asia and, 
further on Australia. And, therefore, if communications are to be main- 














1 From an address delivered at a meetirg of the Institute. 
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tained between Europe, South-East Asia and Australia, the strategic im- 
portance of the Middle East cannot be underestimated. Lying at the 
cross-roads of communications, it is the route for the supply of Australian 


‘and South-East Asian raw materials to industrial plantsin Europe. Middle 


East oil supplies form the backbone of West European economy, and 
provide the energy which works the machines and sustains the lines of com- 
munications in West Europe. The importance of the Middle East from 
the point of view of the West is thus obvious. Its importance to the 
Communist bloc is not so great, and generallv results from the strategy 
built up by the West in the Middle East. The frustration of Western 
economic interests in this area, if Soviet influence were successfully estab- 
lished in it, is of major consideration for the Soviet Union. If these two 
blocs facing each other are suspicious of and hostile to each other, it is quite 
obvious that whatever is of importance to the West is of equal importance 
to the East. 


Thus the Middle East has beconfe an area of conflict in the struggle 
for power. Western statesmanship should have foreseen the dangers 
which might arise from this situation and pursued a policy of gaining the 
goodwill of the Middle East. 


Let us go back to history. The Arabs were encouraged to rebel against 
the Turks during the First World War when Arab nationalist movements. 
were fostered by the West. After the War Arab nationalist attempt to. 
assert itself was frustrated by the West through the League mandates. 
This resulted in the loss of confidence by the Arabs in the West. The 
situation was aggravated by planting an alien body in the midst of this 
area, in the shape of the State of Isracl. The merits or demerits of the 
case for Israel are beyond the scope of this paper. But as a result of the 
creation of Israel I cannot conceive of the possibilities of a conciliation 
between the United States and the Arabs. I have had long talks with 
Americans. I have always said that I found it extremely difficult to under- 
stand how it was possible for them, situated as they were with a strong 
Jewish group in their midst, to deal with the Middle East. We cannot say 
that the West was not aware of it. During the Second World War the 
Arabs were pro-Hitler and pro-German because they felt that Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish policy would counteract Western moves to drive a wedge bet- 
ween the Arabs. The Mufti of Palestine fled to Germany. There were 
indications in that situation for the United States to refuse to identify itself 
with the establishment of a Jewish State in the Middle East. Israel had 
the support of a very powerful group of vested interests in Furope and 
the United States. It was thought that the Arabs were backward. At 
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that time broadcasts from certain Western countries maligned the Arabs as 
filthy and diseased. But no people remain filthy and diseased for all time 
to come, and the more filthy and diseased a people, the stronger are their 
emotional reactions. A people, which is frustrated in one way, must find 
ways of expressing their frustration. Western sponsorship of the State of 
Israel was detrimental to Western interests. It resulted in the loss of Arab 
friendship. 


Neither the West, nor we, have been fully able to appreciate Arab na- 
tionalism and allits implications. The West thought that the Arabs could 
be persuaded to cold-shoulder Egypt, and that Egypt could be isolated. 
I fail to understand how any sensible person could have entertained such 
anidea. Thousands of Egyptians work in various Arab countries as school 
masters, professors and in various other capacities. Is it conceivable that 
Egypt could be isolated from the Arabs? And yet, this is what the West 
has been fondly hoping for all the time. Attempts at isolating Egypt, the 
very centre of Arab culture, from the Arabs are doomed to failure. A 
number of people are prejudiced against Arab nationalism. Arab na- 
tionalism, in so far as nationalism goes, should not be branded as some- 
thing which will not serve any useful purpose, or as something purely nega- 
tive. Let the Arabs be united. It will be all ta the good. Let the West 
try to understand the content of Arab nationalism. Making note of the 
differences between the Arab people will not help, for these differences are 
not deep nor do they divide the people emotionally. The differences exist 
at the official level, not at the level of the people. Throughout the Arab 
world, there is a practically unanimous sentiment of unity. There are 
certain non-Muslim communities in Arabia whose orientation towards the 
West divides their loyalties. Apart from them, no deep differences exist 
among the people. Any policy not based on that assumption would be 
misguided. 


The unity of the Arabs is a very good thing. Let us analyse the effects 
of Western policy in Kuwait. Kuwait has built schools, comparable to 
the best in the United States of America. Its progress and development 
has followed the pattern of the West. Sofarsogood. But is that enough? 
Around Kuwait, there are the Bedouins—the same Arab people, 
speaking the same language and living in the same land, who do not have 
any economic resources Even essential things are not available- 
to them. If the resources. of the Middle East were to be spread over 
the entire area in a judicious manner and applied to constructive work and 
not wasted away, a great deal could be accomplished. For that the wealth 
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from the oilfields that could be utilised would be adequate. Arab unity 
could form the basis of a consolidated and prosperous power. 


There is the mad desire for maintaining a balance of power between 
the Arabs and Israel. Before Egypt turned to the Communist countries, 
the West acted on the assumption that arms supplies to Israel should be 
equal to arms supplies to all the Arab countries put together. How could 
the Arabs be expected to reconcile themselves to this? 


Let us turn towards the Arabs themselves. They too have made 
mistakes. The kind of sentiment that has grown among large sections 
of the Arab people is not elementary. Their extremely bitter attitude to- 
wards the Turks, incomprehensible to an outsider, has historical causes. It 
is a matter of very great concern for those who think of their being essen- 
tially a part of the Muslim world that such a conflict should exist. Besides 
it has its international repercussions. When nationalism grows up in re- 
volt against a Muslim power, the Muslim element in that nationalism is 
naturally overshadowed. There were many people on the eve of the First 
World War, who believed that a better solution for the Arabs would have 
been an adjustment between the Turks and the Arabs. There were many 
who called themselves good Ottomans, not good Turks or Arabs. I do 
not say that the Turks did not make mistakes. The Young Turkish move- 
ment fostered nationalism and thought in terms of an Ottoman empire of 
Muslims. It caused misunderstanding between Arabs and Turks and that 
misunderstanding led to a complex situation, involving us all. The situa- 
tion is fraught with danger, danger to Arabs and Turks and specially to 
Islam. It even presaged a conflict between Syria and Turkey, which did 
not indicate the existence of brotherly feelings. Such situations result in 
bitterness which is not easily forgotten. 


Then there are other difficulties. The wealth of the Middle East is 
built upon oil which has to be sold. Who are the prospective purchasers 
of that oil? Russia has more than ample resources of its own. During 
the last decade these resources have increased. America can do without 
the oil of the Middle East. South America and the Western hemisphere 
generally, are almost independent of Middle East oil. Its real buyers are 
in Europe who have no resources of oil. It is primarily a trade relation- 
ship between the consumer and the producer. But it has acquired politi- 
cal significance. Therefore the Middle East finds itself in a confusing situa- 
tion. The fact remains that it is in the interest of the Middle East that 
this oil should be sold. Qn the same and other grounds, the West could 
still win the friendship of the Arabs. There is still a great deal of public 
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opinion in the Arab world which is not very happy over its adherence to 
the Eastern bloc, on which Egypt and Syria are becoming increasingly 
dependent. 


Finally, Pakistan’s role in the Middle East has not been very creditable. 
That has been the result of complete ignorance about the real sentiments 
of the people of that area and lack of forethought in the formulation of 
policies. It has had disastrous consequences. In Pakistan there is a strong 
feeling in favour of the unity of the Muslim world. We thought that be- 
cause we had that feeling it would be reciprocated everywhere. But we 
never tried to understand the situation. We should have consciously 
followed a policy of friendship and cooperation, sympathising with Arab 
aspirations and understanding the temper of Arab nationalism. Quite a 
number of things happened in some of the Arab countries which were not 
to our liking. Gamal Abdul Nasser insulted Pakistan. But it was un- 
imaginative of us to have retaliated by running down Gamal Abdul Nasser. 
Let us look forward and try to follow policies which will help and not 
obstruct the possibility of cooperation with the Arabs. Even though we 
may have to come across a thousand frustrations in building up a unified 
Middle East, we should work in that direction, for in the strength of the 
Middle East lies our strength. 


U.S. POLICY IN CHINA 1941-1949 
A Staff Study 


In the decade of Chinese history, from the beginning of World War 
II to the evacuation of the Nationalists to Formosa, there were continuous 
eruptions, reduced at times to restive rumblings, expressing political dis- 
content. On the surface the period of ‘Kuomintang tutelage’ continued 
to ‘guide’ the Chinese masses against a foreign invader from the East and 
against their fellow countrymen from the North. 


It was in the light of this forked struggle, the first part of which ended 
in victory, the second doomed the Kuomintang to the position of per- 
manent emigres, that the United States foreign policy in China was con- 
ceived. During the course of the war the main purpose behind U.S. support 
of Chiang Kai-shek and its aid programmes lay in its attempts to 
consolidate an intensive drive against Japan, and simultaneously to main- 
tain a strong and united China which could take over after the Japanese 
defeat. In part, the U.S. policy in China was also motivated by conditions. 
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in Europe and especially by its war alliance with the U.S.S.R., which 
perhaps explains its concessions at Yalta and its trepidation in giving 
open aid to the Kuomintang, thereby arousing Communist antipathy. 
After V-J Day American efforts in China were directed at establishing a 
fairly stable government under the Generalissimo, representing a coalition 
of political elements, including the Communists. The State Department 
hoped that China could be united and tried to maintain a half-hearted aloof- 
ness from the civil war to prevent any Soviet reaction. 


If at times this policy of non-interference in the actual fighting between 
the Communist and Kuomintang forces coupled with the continuation of 
American aid to Chiang Kai-shek seems neither coherent nor consistent, 
one cannot blame it entirely on the inexperience or the shortsightedness of 
the State Department. It was subject to conditions within China itself. 
Toa large extent the Chinese were responsible for their own destiny. The 
Kuomintang was less interested in uniting the country or evenin main- 
taining a facade of democracy. Its efforts were directed simultzneously 
against the Japanese and against the Chinese Communists. It wished 
to establish a hegemony and it wes not prepared to compromise either 
through a coalition or a division of the country. The Kuomintang, doubt- 
less, realized its own vulnerability and therefore, to accomplish its 
aims, it sought American aid and governmental support of its poli- 
cies. After the setting up of the China-Burma-India theatre of war, its 
pleas for aid continued; and though the State Department realized that 
its military supplies and transportation facilities were being used in the 
internal strife, it persisted inits efforts to attain unity under Chiang. 


To implement this policy the State Department sent several missions, 
military and civil, to survey the situation in China during the years between 
1941 and 1949. Besides these missions there were also military generals 
assigned to duty under Chiang who frequently formulated their own ideas 
of what the United States should have done in defence of its national in- 
terests and in the light of the deteriorating conditions in China. 


While Chiang Kai-shek continued to press for American support, 
the Americans in China began to realize the ineffectiveness of this aid so 
long as there was no earnest attempt either at reforming the economic 
and military structure or at consolidating the political parties. The 
American representatives, from General Joseph W. Stilwell, assigned as 
C-in-C of the Generalissimo’s forces in 1941, to Ambassador Leighton 
Stuart, expressed their loss of faith in the Kuomintang’s ability to retain 
the support of the masses, and therefore directed their efforts at some form 
of coalition between the Communists and the Kuomintang in the hope that 
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this would ward off any Soviet interference and would not limit Chiang’s 
control. This policy was to be strengthened with drippings of U.S. aid, 
enough to prevent disintegration but not large enough to arouse Communist 
suspicions of the U.S. stand in the civil war. In 1941, Gen. Stilwell came 
to China to assist in the Allied war effort in the China-Burma-India theatre. 
His orders from the President were to ‘‘increase the effectiveness of U.S.A. 
aid to the Chinese government for prosecution of the war and to improve 
the combat efficiency.”! The brief period of his command in China was 
highlighted by the continuous struggle for authority between Stilwell 
and the Generalissimo, which was stimulated by the former’s decision to 
reactivate the Chinese theatre of war, and to encourage joint Anglo- 
Chinese action, a policy which was favoured neither by the British nor the 
Chinese, who were unwilling to risk their small, and slightly disorganized 
army without receiving the stipulated U.S. aid. After the Allied defeat in 
Burma, Stilwell again tried to encourage Chinese participation in the war, 
despite his doubts of their military preparedness. To retain the Nationa- 
list army as an active force he tried to unify what had previously been a 
weak coalition army under provincial governors. He proposed a smaller 
but more effective force which would be directly under central rather than 
local supervision. All this he planned to do with the requisite amount 
of American aid. Though this plan, reflecting the trend to attain a cer- 
tain measure of unity in China before an all out campaign against Japan, 
might have been what China needed, yet against the opposition of the 
Generalissimo and the American General Chennault (who had his own 
idea of how the Chinese war had been particularly mismanaged by Stilwell) 
t stood little chance of implementation unless the Chinese were to be 
coerced by U. S. threats. In 1943 Gen. Stilwell was appointed Chief 
Commander under Mountbatten in the SEAC. Here as elsewhere his 
aims and policy clashed with the interests of Chiang. He reiterated his 
demands for army reform, for ample but conditional U.S. aid depending 
on China’s participation in the war, and for the inclusion of the 18th 
Group Army (Communist division) within the larger military set-up. 
These measures were to accomplish the immediate war aims of the U.S.A. 
and to prevent a civil outbreak where the U.S.A. would have to take sides 
against the U.S.S.R. Naturally these proposals met with considerable oppo- 
sition from the Generalissimo. In his reports to the War Department, 
after his recall from China in 1944, Gen. Stilwell further elucidated criti- 
cism of the weak-kneed U.S. policy which did not provide vigorous aid, 
nor did it specify any Chinese commitments which could, perhaps, have 
limited Chiang in his ambitions against the Communists and made for a 
more concentrated drive against the Japanese. 








1 Herbert Feis, The China Tangle, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1953. p. 16. 
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Just before Stilwell’s recall, the U.S. President sent Gen. Hurley as his 
personal representative to the Generalissimo. Inline with Stilwell’s earlier 
suggestion for a unified command in China, Hurley tried to mediate be- 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communists, by convincing Chiang that the 
U.S.S.R. would not recognize the Chinese Communists nor would it be 
interested in encouraging civil strife. In December 1944, he started nego- 
tiations for the coordination and unification of the Chinese forces. The 
conferences and the draft agreements that resulted from his efforts were 
a step towards the U.S. trend to end the political domination of the 
Kuomintang and to arrive at some form of a democratic, coalition govern- 
ment. In keeping with their aim of unity, Gen. Hurley suggested that the 
U.S.A. continue to recognize Chiang’s leadership and not give military aid 
to the Communist forces without the former’s permission. While Gen. 
Hurley continued to push for internal reorganization with American aid 
uptil his resignation in 1945, there were several other American visitors 
in China, notably Vice-President Wallace (1944), who was in favour of a 
coalition not with the Communists but with the other liberal and commer- 
cial elements, the Observer Mission sent to the Communist headquarters 
in Yennan (illustrating the U.S. willingness to cooperate with the Commu- 
nists for itsimmediate objective) and Gen. Wedemeyer, who had replaced 
Gen. Stilwell. _ Both Gen. Wedemeyer and the American Army Observer 
Mission saw the situation from a strictly military point of view, and there- 
fore continued to suggest increased cooperation with the Communists which 
could only have resulted in American commanders leading the Communist 
guerillas to capture Japanese equipment! Since Gen. Wedemeyer had 
been told not to interfere in the civil war he overlooked the natural ani- 
mosity between the Communists and the Kuomintang or their struggle for 
power, and therefore continued his efforts for a unified Chinese army. Of 
course, this policy of ignoring the Communist danger was adopted in the 
face of the Japanese armies, who were fast approaching Kweilin. 


There is an obvious disparity between the policy sponsored by the 
military groups and the other official representatives. From a military 
point of view, unity of forces was the primary objective, and American aid 
was an essential element to effect this policy. They had little sympathy 
for Chiang and laid the blame for disunity onthe Kuomintang. In opposi- 
tion to this trend, one finds the impressions of Vice-President Wallace and 
even Gen. Hurley, who realized the necessity of unification but were not 
prepared to give unlimited aid to the Communists. The decisions taken 
at Cairo and Yalta were also an attempt to formulate a policy determined 
by the internal politics of China and the European system of alliances. 
But even though Yalta may seem a surrender to the U.S.S.R., yet the 
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American attempt to gain recognition of Chiang’s authority, by making 
China one of the big powers and by securing Soviet recognition of the 
Nationalist regime indicates an effort to avoid a political division. To 
further its efforts for unification in China, the United States also persuaded 
Chiang to include Communist representatives in the Chinese delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference at the end of the war. 


During the war, American policy in China took a peculiarly blurred 
form, partly due to the confused situation within the country and partly 
because the United States was unsure of its own purpose and role. While 
the generals and political missions continued to work for unification they 
were wary of becoming involved in a strife which might strain. their 
alliance with Soviet Russia. This fear of the U.S.S.R. is again reflected 
in the immediate post-war arrangements. Though they tried to support 
Chiang to maintain his regime yet after the throwing of the atom bomb 
at Hiroshima and the sudden Japanese surrender the U.S. forces were 
either unprepared or unwilling to prevent the Communists from occupy- 
ing the defeated territory. In its directive to the Japanese the U.S.A. 
did not specify that they should surrender only to the Nationalist forces; 
this strengthened the Communist hold over North China and defeated 
the trend of U.S. foreign policy for unification which had been pushed 
by the earlier representatives in China. 


The position of the Communist party in China during the war was so 
ambiguous that American policy tended towards a vague cooperation with 
these different political elements. In the light of later events, we can see 
that it miscalculated the strength of the party and overlooked its ambi- 
tious drive and the fact that it did not believe in coalitions or compromise 
any more than Chiang did. After the Japanese surrender, the 
Kuomintang-Communist antagonism, which had seemed dormant to most 
American observers, flared into a civil war. The United States was faced 
with the rather overwhelming prospect of formulating a definite policy; 
there was no time for any more vacillation, especially since the Soviet 
forces had been drifting into Manchuria with alarming rapidity. 


Af-er V-J Day the U.S.A. had originally planned to deactivate the theatre 
of war and to remove the Marines. But after serious consultations, the 
War Department directed Wedemeyer to retain the Marines in order to 
help with the Japanese evacuation. This, it was to be understood, did 
not involve an American interference in the civil war. Thus the U.S.A. con- 
tinued in its plan for Chinese unity under Chiang, a policy that: was 
slightly crippled by the lack of str ong American backing and by the in- 
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ternal conditions in China itself. Following Gen. Hurley’s resignation 
after the Japanese surrender, the President appointed Gen. Marshall as his 
representative to Chiang. He was commissioned to work out a solution 
that would satisfy both the parties and achieve a unity that would prevent 
Soviet interference. The reports sent by Gen. Marshall and Ambassador 
Leighton Stuart indicate an awareness of the deteriorating economic condi- 
tions, the distrust between the Kuomintang, especially its reactionary ele- 
ment, and the Communists, which led to the impasse at the Kalgan truce 
negotiations, as well as the demand of the student class and the liberals 
for reform within the Kuomintang and for a wider representation in the 
government. Their suggestions for the part the U.S. ought to have played 
are repetitions of the earlier theme: that the reactionary elements were 
exploiting U.S. aid for their own purposes, hence it should be limited; 
that the U.S. should help evolve a democratic constitution but should not 
allow itself to be used as a front for Chiang’s campaign against the Commu- 
nists. It seems fairly evident that until very late in the forties the U.S. 
representatives continued to hope for a settlement which would retain 
Chiang in power; failing this they wanted to support the Nationalist 
government, so as to prevent Soviet hegemony in this area. It was not 
until Marshall had been appointed Secretary of State and the coalition 
governments of East Europe had led to Communist domination in the 
area, that the American policy of appeasement was modified to become 
less cooperative with the Communists. 


During this decade the United States, or at least, its representatives 
in China were interested in providing a form of coalition government, which 
could be helped with U.S. aid and influence to boost its economic recovery 
and to prevent Soviet hegemony in the vacuum. Seen in retrospect, the 
failure of this policy seems to indicate that the U.S. was as yet unaware 
of the international aspects of Chinese Communism, and that the party it 
had chosen to support had lost the backing of the student and the peasant 
classes, two important elements in a Chinese revolutionary movement. 
In fact, the U.S. support of a party which seemed less and less interested in 
genuine internal recovery, is a theme one can tracein its policy 
elsewhere. Invariably the parties with mass appeal, which tend to be 
more liberal, are frowned upon by the U.S.A. Therefore, American support 
of the bourgeois political parties, disapproved of by the intelligentsia, is 
often used by the former, as Chiang did, to subdue any opposition. In 
following this policy the U.S. was destined to be a helpless bystander; it 
could not radically alter the revolutionary trend, and while its missions 
and officials in China disapproved of the Kuomintang tactics, it was un- 
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able to deny its support because this would have meant a total renuncia- 
tion to international communism. 


In 1957 it is easier for us to determine the inevitable or the might 
have been, but in the years from 1941 to 1949, it was perhaps less evident 
to the American generals and ambassadors watching the Kuomintang- 
Communist opposition develop from guerilla resistance to open war that 
the Kuomintang was working for its own extinction and that the U.S. 
efforts to finance ‘democracy’ in China were fading into a dream. 


RECENT INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Khalid B. Sayeed 


During the last few weeks much has happened on the international 
scene which is likely to cause concern even to optimistic observers of the 
East-West conflict. One may ask, are the clouds of conflict about to 
burst into a global war or is this a period of gathering storm when the 
two future combatants are busy arming themselves for the eventual war 
of mutual extermination? The recent announcement by the Soviet Union 
that she had successfully completed the launching of an inter-continental 
ballistic rocket and the contemptuous and uncooperative attitude of the 
Soviet delegation at the Disarmament Conference in London go to show 
that the Soviet attitude is hardening up. On 15 September the Russian 
Communist Party published in Pravda, the Party newspaper, a violent 
attack on the West. The 17,000-word ‘thesis’ claimed that the “‘imperia- 
lists’ —the United States, France and Britain—spent thousands of millions 
of dollars “helping German monopolists foster Hitlerism and arm the 
Fascist horde”’. 


* * * * 


No doctrine of Soviet Communism has received such assiduous 
devotion of Soviet leaders as the doctrine which predicts the inevitable 
doom of the capitalist world. But Soviet leaders have always been acutely 
aware of the fact that before the final destruction of capitalism may be 
brought about they should be prepared for a continuous conflict with the 
capitalist world, for the latter would always be eager to destroy Communism 
first. In addition to this Marxist doctrine there has been the historical 
and deep-rooted Russian fear of the aggressive forces of the outside world. 
It is these two forces, namely, the desire to destroy the capitalist world and 
the fear of foreign aggression that have kept the Soviet system since its 
very birth in a state of siege. As early as 1931 and at a time when a large 
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number of Russian people were suffering State-imposed privations of many 
kinds and were appealing to their leaders to slacken the pace of industria- 
lization, Marshall Stalin said: ‘‘One feature of the history of old Russia 
was the continual beatings she suffered for falling behind, for her back- 
wardness. She was beaten by the Mongol Khans. ....by the Turkish 
beys....by the Swedish feudal lords....by Polish and Lithuanian gentry 
....by Japanese barons. All beat her—for her backwardness; for mili- 
tary backwardnéss, for cultural backwardness, for political backwardness, 
for industrial backwardness. ....She was beaten because to do so was 
profitable and could be done with immunity. ... In ten years at most 
we must make good the distance we are lagging behind.” 


It cannot be said that the Western world has not been aware of the 
Russian danger. As usual Sir Winston Churchill was the first to warn 
of Russian aggressive ambitions. In his famous Fulton Missouri speech 
of 1946 Churchill not only coined the immortal phrase ‘iron curtain’’, but 
also reminded the Western world that Russians respected nothing as much 
as military strength and for nothing they had as much contemp‘ as for 
military weakness. This warning did succeed in awakening the West 
and particularly the United States. N.A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O., the Baghdad 
Pact, and the recent Eisenhower Doctrine are all signs of Western wake- 
fulness. 


It was on 26 August 1957 that the Soviet Union announced that they 
had reached a stage when ‘‘a super long-distance inter-continental multi- 
staged ballistic rocket’”’ could be launched successfully and that this inter- 
continental ballistic rocket could reach remote areas, including many 
coastal cities in the United States. The first reactions in the Western 
world were either those of simple incredulity or those which suggested 
that the Russian achievement should not be regarded as one of alarming 
consequence. President Eisenhower in his press conference pointed out 
that the Russian claim of a successful launching of the rocket did not 
mean that it could be produced straightway on a sufficient scale to be 
included in the Russian armoury. 


The Western world finds it difficult to believe that Russians who are 
economically so backward can achieve such remarkable results in the 
field of thermo-nuclear devices and ballistic missiles. In 1949 as well, when 
President Truman announced that the United States had detected a Soviet 
atomic explosion the reaction was one of disbelief. It had cost the United 
States 2 billion dollars to produce the atomic bomb during World War II 
and it was asked, how could the Russians procure enough capital and 
technical know-how to produce an atom bomb? In August, 1953, the 
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West was startled again when the Soviet Union exploded a thermo-nuclear 
device. In 1955 the Soviet Union produced another mystery of their 
military miracles when they showed off new long-range jet bombers with 
engines far more powerful than any the West had. 


The question, ‘How do the Russians do it?’, is not very difficult to 
answer. The Russians may be economically extremely backward as 
compared to the United States and the United Kingdom, but they enjoy 
an advantage which is denied to all the democracies in the Western world. 
Their regime is totalitarian, which can force its people to have a little 
less of butter for more guns. The Russians also claim that their economic 
planning is so comprehensive and rigorous that no resources are allowed 
to be wasted in the production of what Veblen called ‘conspicuous waste’. 
How far behind the West the Russians are in their living standards may 
be seen from the fact that a few weeks before the Russian announcement 
of the successful launching of the ballistic missile the Government announ- 
ced that the Soviet housing crisis could not be overcome during the next 


decade or more. 
x * * 


It was reported from London on 29 August 1957 that the Soviet 
Union had turned down the West’s plan for a limited disarmament pro- 
gramme on the plea that the Soviet Union insisted first and foremost on 


a total ban on the testing of nuclear bombs unrelated to anything else. 
The main features of the Western plan were: 


(1) Requirements for verifying, checking, inspecting any disarmament 
steps or reductions taken. 

(2) An agreement not to use nuclear weapons except for defence pur- 
poses. 

(3) Acceptance of a two-year ban on nuclear testing if adequately 
inspected. 

(4) An ‘‘open skies” agreement to cover North America and the 
Soviet Union, or an area in the Arctic Circle if the Soviet Union 
objected to the wider proposal. 


The Soviet Union rejected all these proposals and insisted on an un- 
qualified total ban on the testing of nuclear weapons. Soviet insistence 
on a ban on testing unrelated to anything else reveals their whole position. 
If the Soviet Union can only get world opinion to brand all nuclear wea- 
pons as inhuman and immoral and rally powerful public opinion behind 
such a view, then the U.S.A. would be deprived of her principal retaliatory 
weapon in case of Soviet aggression. The Soviet Union knows that in 
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the case of an attack General Norstad’s fifteen divisions in Europe are 
not enough to defend against the numerous Soviet divisions stationed in 
the various East European states. The West is relying heavily on atomic 
weapons to match Soviet superiority in conventional weapons and man- 
power. 


The Soviet Union expects to use the United Nations Assembly as an 
excellent forum for her propaganda in the debates that are taking place in 
the Twelfth Session of the United Nations General Assembly. Not a day 
passes when the Moscow Radio does not stress on a total banning of 
nuclear tests on humanitarian grounds and characterises the Western pro- 
posals as exercises in hypocrisy. 


* * * 


Ever since Marshall Tito broke away from Stalin and the Soviet 
Union his defection was used by the West as a powerful argument to 
prove to neutralist states how ruthless and domineering the Soviet Union 
was towards states that were supposed to be friendly to her. In other 
words, the West argued, Soviet Russia had no friends but only satellites. 


The recent joint Tito-Gomulka statement that was issued from Bel- 
grade on 16 September indicates that the West could no longer regard 
Marshall Tito as irrevocably committed to a neutralist position in the East- 
West conflict. Marshall Tito and M. Gomulka, the Polish Communist 
leader, have agreed to support the following Soviet positions: 


1. There should be an unconditional ban on further nuclear test 
explosions. 


2. German unity can be achieved only through negotiations between 
the East and West Germans. The Big Powers should try to 
encourage such contacts and negotiations between East Germany 
and West Germany. 


3. Without naming United States as such, the statement pointed 
out that pressures were being exercised on Syria, ‘‘a country 
pursuing an independent policy’’, with the result that the threat 
to peace in the Middle East had increased considerably. 


When one adds to this the recent Yugoslav opposition to the U.N. 
Resolution on Hungary and her support of the Kadar regime, it becomes 
quite apparent that Tito would like to heal the breach and let bygones be 
bygones. Tito has no intention of embarrassing the present Soviet leaders 
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who he thinks are on his side, having crushed most of the powerful Sta- 
linists. 


* * * 


Last June the U.N. Committee consisting of Ceylon, Tunisia, Den- 
mark, Australia and Uruguay released a unanimous report which charged 
the Soviet Union with ruthless suppression of a popular uprising in Hun- 
gary. The Assembly met in the second week of September in a special 
session to act on this report. A resolution drafted by the United States 
with 36 other nations as co-sponsors endorsed the Committee’s report, 
asked for new condemnation for Soviet interference in Hungary’s affairs, 
and provided for the appointment of a special U.N. representative to seek 
compliance with the Assembly resolution passed last year. These resolu- 
tions called for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary and free 
elections in that country. 


In the final hours of the Assembly debate on 13 September 1957 the 
resolution was strongly opposed by India, Indonesia, Yugoslavia and 
Poland. The resolution was approved by 60 votes to 10, with 10 absten- 
tions. Yugoslavia voted against the resolution and so did the nine Soviet 
bloc members. Finland was found in the company of nine Afro-Asian 
nations—Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Yemen—who abstained. 


India’s stand on the Hungarian question again shows that Nehru is 
more a Machiavelli than a Don Quixote in the field of foreign policy. 
When the Soviet Union finds it in her interest to support India on the 
matter of Kashmir, India thinks she should also lend the prestige of her 
moral backing to the Soviet Union on the Hungarian question. But while 
talking to some of the senior officials of the Indian Ministry of External 
Affairs in New York, the writer found that they did not explain their 
country’s attitude in quite such selfish terms. They pointed out that India’s 
role, ambitious as it may seem, was to help the Soviet Union in divesting 
herself of some of the worst features of Stalinism. If the West continued 
harassing the Soviet Union, men like Khrushchev would never be able to 
crush the Stalinists and thus adopt a more liberal attitude towards the 
Soviet satellites. Nevertheless, this profound explanation of India’s stand 
on Hungary shows that probably the Indian Government is more con- 
cerned about the sufferings of Soviet subjects in Eastern Europe than it is 
about the equally unhappy people in Kashmir. 
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On 17 September the results of elections in the Federal Republic 
of Germany were announced. Chancellor Adenauer’s Party, the Christian 
Democrats, emerged with a convincing viciory in the elections. Nearly 
30 million people cast their votes, which meant that 90% of the electorate 
voted. 


West Germany has a population of 53 million people and comprises 
half the pre-1937 German territory. She is easily the strongest economic 
power in Western Europe. Since 1950 her economy has absorbed about 
11 million refugees and there is very little unemployment. During the 
last seven years her national income has doubled, her exports have expand- 
ed four-fold, and her favourable trade balance amounts to one billion 
dollars a year. Investments in capital goods have amounted to 25% of 
the national output. At this rate West Germany is very likely to emerge 
once again as the most powerful state in Europe and has already excited 
the envy of many in Western Europe and probably genuine fear in Eastern 
Europe. 


Adenauer’s victory means that the people have supported his foreign 
policy and rejected the clever arguments of the Social Democrats, namely, 
that West Germany’s alliance with N.A.T.O. has hardened the Soviet 
attitude towards the re-unification of Germany. Events in Hungary 
have opened their eyes and the remarkable economic progress of West 
Germany under Chancellor Adenauer has made them vote for a continua- 
tion of the status quo. 


* * * 


The recent Soviet infiltration into the Middle East in the form of 
consignment of arms to Syria indicates two things. First, the Soviet 
Union has successfully leap-frogged the barriers of the Baghdad Pact, 
and secondly, her supply of arms to Syria amounts to an open defiance of 
the clear warnings given to the Soviet Union in the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


The supply of arms brought in its wake Western and Arab charges 
against Syria that she was in the process of becoming a Soviet satellite. 
These charges did hurt the prestige of the neutralist bloc in the Arab world, 
namely, Egypt and Syria. They meant that neutralism was at best an 
illusion or a facade and that it really meant entanglement with the Soviet 
bloc. Secondly, the charges were calculated to bring home to the Arab 
world the fact that Arab nationalism under Egyptian and Syrian leader- 
ship was likely to become a pawn in the Soviet game. This explains why 
Syria stoutly denied the charge that she had become a Soviet satellite. 
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Nasser’s dream of becoming the dominant leader of a resurgent Arab 
nationalism lies shattered in the sands like the broken visage of Shelley’s 
Ozymandias of Egypt. Nasser thought that with Soviet arms and Western 
econnmic aid he would build an Arab Grand Alliance extending from 
Egypt to Iraq and that not in the too distant a future. In course of time he 
thought Israel, without much difficulty, would be packed off bag and 
baggage from the Middle East. Now he finds that he has been wrong in 
both his assumptions. The West has withdrawn its economic aid, and 
Soviet arms have divided the Arab world into two factions, those like 
Egypt and Syria drifting steadily into the Soviet sphere, and others like 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Lebanon, seeking the support of the West. 


The recent successful Soviet penetration into Syria and Egypt shows 
how vulnerable the West is so far as the Soviet subversive tactics are con- 
cerned. If the Soviet Union were to supply arms to a country for her 
normal needs of defence, that by itself would provide serious headaches 
to Western strategy. But when the Soviet Union supplies arms to those 
Arab countries who would like to outstrip Israel in the arms’ race, this 
presents even a much more menacing danger to Western diplomacy and 
strategy. In the latter case the Soviet Union is presenting herself as a 
champion of the Arab cause to rectify the indignities that the Western 
world has heaped upon the Arabs by creating the state of Israel. Against 
such skilful penetration, the Eisenhower Doctrine offers hardly any defence. 
It can be invoked in case of a frontal assault on the independence of any 
of the Arab countries. But subversion is something which is slow to 
detect and by the time its corroding process is over the victim is hardly in 
a position to request assistance from the United States. 


There are quite a few areas lying in-between the fringes of the Soviet 
and the Western worlds where the Soviet Union can play all the trump 
cards available to her with skill and patience. In all these areas the Soviet 
Union can exploit the justified, though some times exaggerated, sense of 
bitterness that exists against the West in the form of various nationalist 
movements. She can also dangle before them attractive offers of Soviet 
military and economic aid. Thus the Russian dove can not only coo in 
the courts of Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Iran and Afghanistan, but can also 
offer her sympathies to the progressive Nasser or a bitter Chief of Staff in 
Syria. Gone are the days when Stalin would have no truck with either 
the feudal chieftains or the national bourgeoisie in the Middle East. In 
the new Soviet cobweb every bee of any political hue is welcome. 


¢ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Pakistan: A Political Study. By Keith Callard. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Limited. 1957. 355 pp. 30s. 


The political evolution of Pakistan has aroused the interest of students 
of international affairs; and this for a variety of reasons. Pakistan was 
one of the principal countries of Asia and Africa to attain nationhood 
after the Second World War. Secondly, it was the largest Muslim State 
in the world, occupying a highly strategic position in South Asia and the 
Middle East. Thirdly, its grave disputes with India over Kashmir and 
the Indus waters, and its association with S.E.A.T.O. and the Baghdad 
Pact, made it a subject matter of special concern to the United Nations 
and the chancellories of the world. Fourthly, and perhaps of most signi- 
ficance to political scientists, Pakistan represented a unique attempt to 
combine the Western forms of parliamentary democracy with the Islamic 
concepts of social equality and economic justice. 


Professor Keith Callard’s is the latest, as well as the most comprehen- 
sive, political study of Pakistan published in the last ten years. After 
reviewing briefly the recent history of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
and the circumstances which led to the establishment of Pakistan, Professor 
Callard has examined, in some detail, the political and administrative 
structure of Pakistan, the rise and fall of political parties, the changes in 
Government in the Centre and Provinces, the long and chequered history 
of the Constituent Assembly and the evolution of the new Constitution. 
Professor Callard has also reviewed the position of the minorities, the 
public services and some aspects of the foreign policy of Pakistan. The 
result is a scholarly, informative and interesting piece of work, a worthy 
supplement to Richard Symond’s The Making of Pakistan, published 
in 1951. 


Not everyone would, however, agree with all the observations and 
conclusions of Professor Callafd. Some Pakistanis might feel that the 
learned author does not show sufficient sympathy for, and understanding 
of, the extremely difficult problems with which the leaders of Pakistan were 
faced, or adequate appreciation of what Pakistan had achieved during the 
first ten years of its existence. Other critics might point out that Pro- 
fessor Callard had been impressed unduly by the political instability and 
frustration which characterised the years of his own sojourn in Pakistan 
(1954-55), and that he had failed to recapture the universal enthusiasm, 
the spirit of sacrifice exhibited by all ranks, and the leadership which made 
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possible the creation of Pakistan and its survival through the critical years 
of 1947-50. 


There are two notable omissions in an otherwise balanced summary 
of the Kashmir case. Professor Callard has lost sight of the fact that 
both India and Pakistan accepted the U.N.C.I.P. resolutions of 13th 
August 1948 and 5th January 1949, providing that the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir should determine, through a free and impartial plebiscite 
held by the United Nations, whether their State should accede to India 
or to Pakistan. Secondly, he fails to recall that, whereas Pakistan has 
accepted almost every proposal made by the Representatives of the United 
Nations since 1949 for a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir dispute, India 
has equally consistently rejected all such solutions. To put the conduct 
of the two countries on par is to do less than justice to Pakistan. 


Professor Callard is apparently conscious of some of the deficiencies 
of his book, for his concluding chapter ends on a note of hope rather than 
of despair. The civil administration of Pakistan is held to be efficient, the 
armed forces strong and reliable, and it is recognised that there had been 
considerable progress in industrialisation. Even in the purely political 
field, parliamentary democracy had been accepted as an ideal, the rule of 
law was fully accepted, the Constitution had been adopted, and nation- 
wide elections were scheduled for the next year. Pakistanis could face 
the future with confidence and hope. 

M. A. 


DOCUMENT 
Text of the Security Council Resolution on Kashmir 


The Security Council, 


Having received and noted with appreciation the report of Mr. Gunnar 
V. Jarring, the Representative of Sweden, on the mission undertaken by 
him pursuant to the Security Council resolution of 21 February 1957, 


Expressing its thanks to Mr. Jarring for the care and ability with which 
he has carried out his mission, 


Observing with appreciation the expressions made by both parties of 
sincere willingness to co-operate with the United Nations in finding a peace- 
ful solution, 


Observing further that the Governments of India and Pakistan recog- 
nize and accept the provisions of its resolution dated 17 January 1948 and 
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of the resolutions of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakis- 
tan dated 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949, which envisage in accordance 
with their terms the determination of the future status of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir in accordance with the will of the people through 
the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite, and that Mr. 


Jarring felt it appropriate to explore what was impeding their full implemen- 
tation, ; 


Concerned over the lack of progress toward a settlement of the dispute 
which his report manifests, 


Considering the importance which it has attached to demilitarization 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir as one of the steps toward a settle- 
ment, 


Recalling its previous resolution and the resolutions of the United Na- 
tions Commission for India and Pakistan on the India-Pakistan question, 


1. Requests the Government of India and the Government of Pakis- 
tan to refrain from making any statements and from doing or causing to 
be done or permitting any acts which might aggravate the situation and 
to appeal to their respective peoples to assist in creating and maintaining 
an atmosphere favourable to the promotion of further negotiations; 


2. Requests the United Nations Representative for India and Pakis- 
tan to make any recommendations to the parties for further appropriate 
action with a view to making progress toward the implementation of the 
resolutions of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan of 
13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 and toward a peaceful settlement; 


3. Authorizes the United Nations Representative to visit the sub- 
continent for these purposes; and 


4. Instructs the United Nations Representative to report to the Secu- 
rity Council on his efforts as soon as possible. 


2 December 1957. 


CHRONOLOGY 
October 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957. 


October 1: The Pakistan Election Commission announced that 
Pakistan’s first general elections would be held in Novem- 
ber 1958. 


October 2: 


October 3: 


October 4: 


October 5: 


October 6: 
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The Baghdad Pact members were reported to be studying 
the possibility of expanding and coordinating relief 
activities in times of emergency. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, addressing 
the U.N. General Assembly, charged India with the con- 
tinued detention of Sheikh Abdullah without trial and 
regretted that the United Nations had been unable to 
procure for the Kashmiris their right of self-determina- 
tion. He also advocated the creation of a permanent 
U.N. force. 


King Hussein of Jordan accused Egypt and Syria of 
breaking their agreements to pay a subsidy to Jordan. 


King Saud was reported to have rejected the idea of 
referring the question of free navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba to the International Court of Justice. 


The Tunisian Government protested to the French Em- 
bassy against two violations of Tunisian air space by 
French aircraft. 


Pakistan was unanimously elected to represent South 
Asia on the Board of Governors of the International 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


India informed the World Bank that she would be willing 
to extend her talks with Pakistan on the canal waters 
dispute for another three months, provided that the latter 
accepted certain conditions. 


Addressing a public meeting in Abbottabad, Prime Minis- 
ter H. S. Suhrawardy declared that the Awami League 
would continue to support the One Unit Plan. 


The Malayan Prime Minister rejected peace overtures 
from the Communist Party while, at the same time, he 
widened the surrender terms for Communist fighters. 


Denying the Indian charge that the Mangla Dam Project 
aimed at consolidating “Pakistani authority over the 
Indian territory of Jammu and Kashmir’, Pakistan’s 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations stated, 
in a letter to the Security Council, that the project was 








October 9: 


October 10: 


October 11 : 


October 12: 


October 14: 
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executed on the initiative of the Azad’ Kashmir Govern- 
ment and was not dissimilar to the many projects carried 
out on the Indian side of the ceasefire line. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a press conference 
in Tokyo, said that India would allow no United Nations 
troops in Kashmir since it was now an integral part of 
India. 


Syria announced that she would take her border dispute 
with Turkey to the United Nations. 


The Security Council reopened its debate on Kashmir. 


The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi, proposed the 
creation of a development fund for Asian countries with 
an initial capital of approximately 700 million dollars. 


The Bank of America was stated to be considering a pro- 
posal to invest approximately $200,000 in the Pakistan 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation which was 
being floated in Pakistan to provide credit facilities for 
private industrial development. Japanese and British 
capital was also likely to be made available to this 
Corporation. 


Prime Minister H.S.Suhrawardy asked President 
Iskander Mirza to summon the National Assembly on 
24 October, so that he could seek a vote of confidence. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, replying to 
Mr. Krishna Menon’s speech in the Security Council, 
said that Pakistan had not increased its military strength 
in Azad Kashmir. 


Saudi Arabia reaffirmed that she would continue to give 


financial aid to Jordan under the Arab Solidarity Agree- 
ment. 


Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy resigned as Prime Minister of 
Pakistan after the Republican Party had withdrawn from 
its coalition with the Awami’ League. 


Egypt announced that units of its armed forces, air force 
and the navy were sent,to Syria in conformity with the 
military alliance between the two countries. 








October 15: 


October 17: 


October 18 : 


October 19 : 


October 25: 


October 26 : 


October 29 : 


October 30: 
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The Middle East News Agency reported Egypt’s gift to 
Libya of 6 armoured cars and Egyptian-made rifles. 


The Vice-President of Yugoslavia, Mr. Soctozar Vukama- 
novic, during his visit to Karachi, was understood to have 
offered to supply Pakistan with capital goods on a credit 
basis. 


In the U.N., Syria lodged a complaint against ‘‘the threat 
to the security of Syria and international peace” from the 
alleged Turkish troop concentrations on her border. 


Mr. Ismail Chundrigar, Leader of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary Party in the National Assembly, was com- 
missioned by President Iskander Mirza to form a new 
cabinet replacing that of Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the new 
Government to be a coalition of four parties—the Mushim 
League, the Republicans, the Krishak Sramik and the 
Nizam-e-Islam. 


The World Bank announced that it had made a loan of 
$31,000,000 in various currencies to enable Pakistan to 
cover the foreign exchange cost of a programme of re- 
placement, improvement and expansion of the country’s 
two railway systems. 


The four-year term of detention of the former Kashmir 
Prime Minister, Sheikh Abdullah, was reported to have 
been extended by another six months. 


The Central Government of Pakistan was understood to 
have revised the rules formed under the Electoral Rolls 
Act in order to provide for the preparation of community- 
wise rolls. 


In Turkey, Mr. Adnan Menderes’ Democratic Party was: 
elected back into power with a lead of 196 members over 
the Republicans. 


The SEATO Economic Experts Committee opened its 
fourth meeting at Bangkok. 


The Cairo spokesman of the Imam of Oman said that the 
Sultan may try to overcome his financial crisis by negotiat- 








November 2: 


November’ 3 : 


November 6: 





November 11 : 


November 13 : 


November 14: 


November 16: 


November 17 : 
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ing the sale of Gwader, Muscat-owned enclave, to 
Pakistan. 


Pakistan was reported to be arranging with the U.S.A., 
Canada, France and Iran for an additional two and a half 
lakh tons of wheat, to tide over the difficulties caused by 
the delay in shipments of American wheat under the 
surplus commodities agreement, and the recent floods 
in West Pakistan. 


Syria dropped her demand to the U.N. General 
Assembly for an inquiry commission to be sent to the 
Syrian-Turkish frontier. 


The U.S. Embassy in Karachi was understood to have 
advised Washington to withhold the $10 million ICA 
allocation for industrial development until further verifi- 
cation of the previous allocations made by the Pakistan 
Government. 


Pakistan told the U.N. Political Committee that South 
Africa had ignored an invitation extended to her last July 
urging the Union Government to begin negotiations 
about the future of the people of Indian origin in the 
Union. 


King Hussein of Jordan warned Egypt and Syria that he 
would break off diplomatic relations ‘if they continued 
their attacks and plots against Jordan.” 


At the Security Council hearing of the Kashmir debate, 
Swedish delegate Gunnar Jarring suggested that ‘‘certain 
legal aspects” of the Kashmir case be referred to the 
International Court of Justice for arbitration. 


In the Philippines’ national elections, Carlos P. Garcia 
was re-elected President. 


France withdrew from the 15-nation NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference in protest against the Anglo-Ameri- 
can decision to deliver arms to Tunisia. 


The U.S.A., U.K., Columbia, Australia and the Philip- 
pines tabled a resolution on the Security Council debate on 
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Kashmir requesting Dr. Frank Graham, U.N. representa- 
tive to India and Pakistan, to make further recommenda- 
tions to the disputing parties for action, and to enter into 
negotiations for a reduction of forces on either side of 
the ceasefire line. 


A five-power draft resolution was tabled in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee calling for the election of a new 
legislative assembly in French Togoland to decide on the 
territory’s future status. 


Mr. Krishna Menon opposed the Five-Power resolution 
on Kashmir in the Security Council. 


The Arab League Council agreed that Arab economic 
unity should be encouraged to overcome the effects of 
the European Common Market on Arab foreign trade. 


India, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden and sixteen other states 
tabled a resolution for the General Assembly to continue 
the U.N. Emergency Force, contributions for its main- 
tenance being made on the regular percentage basis. 


During a meeting with Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was reported to have stated that the 
United States would support Pakistan if it were ever 
attacked. 


In a joint communique issued by the Governments of 
Pakistan and the Lebanon, it was stated that ‘Pakistan 
was ready to cooperate with the Arabs for the realization 
of their legitimate aspirations in all that conduces deve- 
lopment, independence and unity.” 


The International Court of Justice decided to consider 
Portugal’s complaint against India for refusing the right 
of passage across Indian territory between Portuguese 
possessions. 


India decided not to accept Pakistan’s suggestion to. 
extend the Abducted Persons’ Recovery Act. 


Commenting on the SEATO Conference decision to 
invite Malaya, Nationalist China, Japan and South Korea 
to join the pact, the Malayan Prime Minister, Tengku 
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Abdul Rehman, stated that his Government would not 
join the organisation. 


President Eisenhower stated that the U.S. would com- 
mence loans to underdeveloped nations from'a Special 
Foreign Economic Aid Fund authorised by Congress. 


In the Security Council debate on Kashmir, the Swedish 
amendment to the Five-Power resolution was approved 
by ten favourable votes, with the U.S.S.R. abstaining. 


According to the 6th Annual Report of the Colombo 
Plan, approximately £1,250 million have been spent 
on Colombo Plan countries since 1950. 


The Baghdad Pact Agricultural Sub-Committee meeting 
in Baghdad discussed plans to improve the agricultural 
output of the member countries. 


It was unofficially reported that the four Muslim mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact—Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and 
Turkey,—met to discuss the possibility of further co- 
operation with NATO. 


Prime Minister Chundrigar attempted to form a new 
cabinet which would support separate electorates. 


In a communique the four Baghdad Pact Muslim mem- 
bers expressed concern over Communist subvetsion in 
the Middle East and the Palestine problem. 


After Mr. Chundrigar failed to form a new cabinet, 
President Iskander Mirza commissioned Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon, leader of the Republican Parliamentary 
Party, to form Pakistan’s seventh government. 


The Indo-Pakistan negotiations for a one-year ad hoc 
agreement on canal waters, according to which Pakistan 
offered to India withdrawal of waters from Pakistan’s 
link canals, provided that India paid for these supplies of 
waters, were reported to have failed. 


The I.C.A. was reported to have started work on a 10- 
million dollar tele-communications project for the 
Baghdad Pact area. 
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Addressing the Rajiya Sabha, the Indian Irrigation and 
Power Minister said that water supplies to Pakistan would 
be discontinued after 1962, irrespective of whether or not 
Pakistan completed its link canals. 


Addressing the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in 
Cairo, the Soviet delegate offered unconditional aid to 
African and Asian countries. 


Pakistan did not participate in the Conference. 


The NATO countries were reported to be considering the 
possibility of increased cooperation with other regional 
defence pacts of the “free world”. 
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